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Introduction 


Marshall McLuhan (b. 1911—d. 1980) burst into iconic fame in the 1960s as a scholar who could explain the revolutionizing 
medium of the time, television, as well as radio, motion pictures, telephone, print, and all the media that had come before and 
now accompanied TV in its impact. His two most important books, The Gutenberg Galaxy and Understanding Media, argued 
via analogy and poetic example that the dominant media of any time shaped the surrounding society—without radio there 
would have been no Hitler; without television, no John F. Kennedy as American President. These books were read and talked 
about by many, but fully understood by few. A flurry of sharply critical tracts and anthologies ensued. At the same time, 
McLuhan was dubbed the “sage of Aquarius” by William Kuhns and favorably compared to Darwin, Freud, and Einstein by 
literary critic Tom Wolfe. McLuhan was mentioned on the TV show Laugh-In, interviewed by Playboy, and appeared in Woody 
Allen’s movie Annie Hall. He had begun collaborating with other thinkers as early as the 1950s, with Edmund Carpenter, and 
he later co-wrote important books with Harley Parker, Quentin Fiore, and Barrington Nevitt. His former students and other 
disciples, most notably Walter Ong in the 1950s and Neil Postman in the 1960s, began publishing essays and books that built 
upon McLuhan’s work. At the time of his death in 1980, he was somewhat out of favor, but the digital revolution that his writing 
anticipated brought him back to public and scholarly notice by the beginning of the next decade, when Wired magazine made 
McLuhan its “patron saint.” Books by a new round of younger disciples, including Joshua Meyrowitz, Paul Levinson, and 
Robert K. Logan, followed in the 1980s and into the 21st century. The rise of social media, which further epitomized McLuhan’s 
1962 notion of the global village, cemented and accentuated his preeminent position in media studies in the second decade of 
the 21st century. Numerous academic conferences were held to commemorate the centennial of his birth in 2011. Conferences 
continue to explore his work, and books and articles continue to be written about him on a yearly basis. 


General Overviews 


McLuhan’s two most important books—The Gutenberg Galaxy (McLuhan 1962) and Understanding Media: The extensions of 
man (McLuhan 1964)—provide the best general overviews of his work and an introduction to his array of ideas. Culkin 1967 
offers a succinct overview of McLuhan’s media studies. Meyrowitz 2001 examines McLuhan’s migration into the 21st century. 


Culkin, John. 1967. A schoolman’s guide to Marshall McLuhan. Saturday Review, 18 March: 51-53. 


Explicates and evaluates McLuhan’s unique approach to understanding media and their impact on society. 


McLuhan, Marshall. 1962. The Gutenberg galaxy. New York: Mentor. 


Consists of 107 brief essays with lengthy titles or glosses, such as “the electronic interdependence recreates the world in the 
image of a global village.” This was a hallmark of McLuhan’s style, and from the vantage point of our social media age these 
can be seen as tweets (the titles) followed by blog posts (the short essays). 


McLuhan, Marshall. 1964. Understanding media: The extensions of man. New York: Mentor. 


Presents most of McLuhan’s key ideas, including “hot and cool” media and “the medium is the message.” As a striking example 
of both, McLuhan observes that “had TV come first there would have been no Hitler’—because Hitler was too “hot” for the 
“cool” medium of television, and the medium through which he presented his ideas (radio) made his ideas viable in 1920s and 
1930s Germany. 


Meyrowitz, Joshua. 2001. Morphing McLuhan: Medium theory for a new millennium. Keynote address delivered at the 
Second Annual Convention of the Media Ecology Association, New York University, 15-16 June 2001. 


Balanced assessment of the relevance of McLuhan’s work in the 1960s to the world of media fifty years later. 


Anthologies 


McLuhan co-edited just one anthology, Carpenter and McLuhan 1960, but he contributed to various anthologies (such as 
McLuhan 1967), and he has been discussed in numerous anthologies from the 1960s to the present. The most significant of 
these range from Stearn 1967 and Rosenthal 1968, which offer early criticism, praise, and explication of McLuhan, to 
Grosswiler 2010 and Rogers, et al. 2015, which sought with the passage of time to place McLuhan in various ideological 
contexts. 


Carpenter, Edmund, and Marshall McLuhan, eds. 1960. Explorations in communication. Boston: Beacon. 


Essays originally appearing in the 1950s in the irregularly published journal Explorations, edited by Carpenter and McLuhan, 
and most notable for “Acoustic Space” by Carpenter and McLuhan, other essays written individually by each scholar, and 
essays by Ray Birdwistell, Dorothy Lee, Sigfried Giedion, David Reisman, and Northrop Frye. 


Grosswiler, Paul, ed. 2010. Transforming McLuhan: Cultural, critical, and postmodern perspectives. New York: Peter 
Lang. 


Seeking to counter the view that McLuhan was “utopian” about technology, these essays argue that he was a critic of 
technology and a pessimist about its effects. McLuhan himself insisted that he had “no point of view” about the media he 


studied (see citation for Stearn 1967, with McLuhan’s “I don’t explain” for a source of this quote). 


McLuhan, Marshall. 1967. The relation of environment to anti-environment. In The human environment: Perspectives 
of communication. Edited by Floyd W. Matson and Ashley Montagu, 39-47. New York: Free Press. 


Aclear statement of what McLuhan also referred to in various places as figure/ground, hot and cool, and light-on light-through 
—or our tendency to focus on what’s up front in communication, at the expense of what’s in the background, and which 
therefore often has much greater, unnoticed effect on our lives. 


Rogers, Jaqueline McLeod, Tracy Whalen, and Catherine G. Taylor, eds. 2015. Finding McLuhan: The mind, the man, 
the message. Regina, Canada: Univ. of Regina Press. 


Essays derived from a 2010 conference at University of Winnipeg. Most notable for its interviews with McLuhan’s sons Michael 
and Eric, and James Scott’s essay comparing McLuhan, Sigfried Giedion, and Ernst Gombrich. 


Rosenthal, Raymond, ed. 1968. McLuhan: Pro & con. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


A thoughtful anthology, notable for an essay by Anthony Burgess (author of A Clockwork Orange, not yet made into a film at 
the time, but already published as a novel), an essay comparing Harold Innis and McLuhan by James Carey (see Innis 1972 
and Innis 1964, both cited under McLuhan’s Influences), and a reprint of Culkin 1967 (cited under General Overviews). 


Stearn, Gerald Emanuel, ed. 1967. McLuhan: Hot and cool: A primer for the understanding of McLuhan. New York: 
Dial. 


The most hard-hitting of the McLuhan anthologies, notable for its admiring essays, including a reprint of Wolfe 1965 (cited 
under McLuhan’s Legacy), sharply critical essays such as Dwight MacDonald’s “he has looted all culture, from cave painting to 
Mad Magazine, for fragments to shore up against the ruin of his system,” and McLuhan’s explanation of his system, “I don’t 
explain—I explore.” 


McLuhan’s Influences 


McLuhan’s assessment of media draws on a variety of sources, first and foremost Innis 1972 and Innis 1964 (Originally 
published in 1950 and 1951, respectively), which explored how specific characteristics of dominant media shaped the political 
and social contours of society throughout history. McLuhan’s focus on the medium in contrast to the content builds on Richards 
1956 and its emphasis on the text not the author in literary criticism. The aphoristic style of McLuhan’s writing is indebted to 
predecessors ranging from Nietzsche (see, for example, Curtis 1978 and Marsden 2009) to James Joyce (see Joyce 1999). 
His view of communication as the defining aspect of human existence was developed with the anthropologist Edmund 
Carpenter in the 1950s (see Carpenter and McLuhan 1960, cited under Anthologies). 


Curtis, James. 1978. Culture as polyphony. Columbia: Univ. of Missouri Press. 


Applies Nietzsche’s and McLuhan’s “non-linear” metaphoric, aphoristic approaches to an assessment of the evolution of 
philosophy and culture, and in so doing demonstrates the resonance of Nietzsche and McLuhan’s modes of discourse. 


Innis, Harold Adams. 1964. The Bias of communication. Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press. 


Originally published in 1951. Argues that every medium has an inherent “bias” toward either preserving information across time 
(such as carving on a wall, photography) or speeding information across space (writing on paper, the telegraph). Can be seen 
as the basis of McLuhan’s taxonomies of media into “hot and cool” and “light-on light-through.” McLuhan wrote the introduction 
to the 1964 edition. 


Innis, Harold Adams. 1972. Empire and communications. Revised by Mary Q. Innis. Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press. 


Originally published in 1950. Argues that every civilization is dominated by a particular kind of medium, which shapes its 
values. According to this media determinism, the printing press was responsible for the Renaissance, by creating necessary 
conditions for the Protestant Reformation, the rise of national states, and the advent of public education. This can be seen as 


inspiration for McLuhan’s “the medium is the message.” McLuhan wrote the foreword to the 1972 edition. 


Joyce, James. 1999. Finnegans wake. New York: Penguin. 


Originally published in 1939. Joyce’s final novel, from which McLuhan derived his taste for pun, wordplay, and prose 
inscrutable to some readers. 


Marsden, Jill. 2009. Nietzsche and the art of the aphorism. In A companion to Nietzsche. Edited by Keith Ansell 
Pearson, 22-28. Oxford: Wiley-Blackwell. 


Explores Nietzsche’s use of aphorism in the presentation of his philosophy. McLuhan crafted a stream of aphorisms for 
presentation of his thinking about media, including “the medium is the message.” 


Richards, lvor Armstrong. 1956. Practical criticism. New York: Harvest. 


Originally published in 1929. Argues that in the assessment of a text, all that matters is the text—not the author’s intentions, or 


the reader’s personal connection to the text, just what the text itself says. Can be seen as a template for McLuhan’s “medium is 
the message.” 


McLuhan in the 1960s 


Although McLuhan published about media in the 1950s (e.g., McLuhan 1951), he hit his stride in the 1960s, with the 
publication of The Gutenberg Galaxy and Understanding Media (McLuhan 1962 and McLuhan 1964, respectively, both cited 
under General Overviews). The Gutenberg Galaxy introduces such concepts as “the global village,” and Understanding Media 
introduces “the medium is the message” and “hot and cool.” Both books were written in an unconventional, nonacademic style, 
with short sentences and aphoristic phrases serving as chapter titles, and chapters consisting of short series of buttressing 
examples rather than extensive scholarly analysis. The style and substance of McLuhan’s work was roundly attacked in 
anthologies like Stearn 1967 and Rosenthal 1968 (both cited under Anthologies) and polemical tracts such as Finkelstein 1968. 
About his technique and its goals, McLuhan responded, “I explore, | don’t explain” (in Stearn 1967, cited under Anthologies). 


His subsequent work in the 1960s and 1970s adhered to this style, but were all co-written with a variety of collaborators (e.g., 
McLuhan and Fiore 1967; McLuhan and Parker 1968). McLuhan established a reputation in the 1960s not only as a 
controversial scholar but as a pop icon, as evidenced by McLuhan 1969, his interview in Playboy. 


Finkelstein, Sydney. 1968. Sense and nonsense of McLuhan. New York: International Publishers. 


Sees McLuhan’s “advocacy” of television as “amoral,” and his aphoristic approach to be an “attack on rational thought and 
literacy.” 


McLuhan, Marshall. 1951. The mechanical bride: Folklore of industrial man. New York: Vanguard. 


McLuhan’s first book, an examination of advertising, contains examples of what he would later call “the medium is the 
message.” The front page of the New York Times, for example, can be seen as a “symbolist landscape,” or a snapshot of the 
world, in terms of the size of the headlines and the number of stories, whatever the content of the stories. 


McLuhan, Marshall. 1969. Playboy interview: A candid conversation with the high priest of popular cult and 
metaphysician of media. Playboy, March: 53-74, 158. 


In this wide-ranging and highly informative interview, McLuhan explains how omnipresent new media environments become 
unnoticed and thus more influential, and updates his political application of “hot and cool,” observing that Nixon, hot in 
comparison to Kennedy in 1960, cooled down in comparison to hot Hubert Humphrey in 1968, and thus won that election. 


McLuhan, Marshall, and Quentin Fiore. 1967. The medium is the massage: An inventory of effects. New York: Bantam. 


One of several McLuhan’s co-written books with a picture or photograph on every page (see McLuhan and Fiore 1968, cited 
under The Global Village, for another prime example). Filled with insights such as “the ear favors no ‘point of view—we are 
enveloped in sound.” The title is often misstated as “The Medium is the Message” but in fact is a play of words on that 
McLuhan aphorism (see “Medium Is the Message”). 


McLuhan, Marshall, and Harley Parker. 1968. Through the vanishing point: Space in poetry and painting. New York: 
Harper & Row. 


The primary work presenting McLuhan’s aesthetic assessments, ranging from cave painting to Impressionism to television, with 
poetry considered part of this “space.” 


“The Medium Is the Message” 


“The medium is the message” appeared in several of McLuhan’s publications prior to Understanding Media (McLuhan 1964, 

cited under General Overviews) in 1964—most notably in the typescript Report on Project in Understanding Media (McLuhan 
1960) prepared by McLuhan for the US Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in 1960—but did not become a catch- 
phrase for McLuhan’s approach until 1964. It has survived to the extent that Pope Francis characterized a long-awaited 


meeting with Ahmed el-Tayeb, the Grand Imam of al-Azhar University, as “the meeting is the message” in May 2016 (see 
Esteves 2016). On the macro level, “the medium is the message” adopted and extended the approach of one of McLuhan’s 
main influences, the Canadian economist Harold Innis, and his view that the primary media in society configured its political 
and cultural structures (see Innis 1972 and Innis 1964, both cited under McLuhan’s Influences). Thus, the oral world of ancient 
Egypt, in which most people were illiterate, engendered a veneration of spoken tradition and authority—in contrast to Rome, 
where reading and writing were more common, and where the focus was therefore on change and conquest. McLuhan argued 
that television in the 1960s was having similarly profound effects, ranging from riots in the streets to the sexual revolution, as 
people strove to break through what they were seeing on the TV screen. On a more micro level, McLuhan argued that people 
devote too much attention to the content and not enough to the way in which it is presented, observing, in McLuhan 1964 (cited 
under General Overviews), that content was the “juicy piece of meat” that the savvy burglar used to distract the watchdog. 
McLuhan loved wordplay, including with his own aphorisms, and titled a book he wrote with Quentin Fiore The Medium Is the 
Massage (McLuhan and Fiore 1967, cited under McLuhan in the 1960s). 


Esteves, Junno Arocho. May 2016. “The meeting is the message,” pope tells head of al-Azhar. National Catholic 
Reporter, 23 May. 


Ta tt. 


As an indication of the durability of McLuhan’s “the medium is the message,” Pope Francis told the Grand Imam of al-Azhar 
University that “the meeting is the message,” as the two met in 2016 “after five years of tension and top-level silence.” 


McLuhan, Marshall. 1960. Report on Project in Understanding New Media. Washington, DC: National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters. 


Has fewer than half the chapters of Understanding Media (McLuhan 1964, cited under General Overviews)—missing all the 
chapters on technologies not usually considered media (e.g., money, roads, clothing)—but this typescript precursor of 
Understanding Media has some gems that did not make it into the 1964 book, such as this quote from Edison: “I meet with a 
phenomenon and it leads me off in another direction and develops into a phonograph,” a good statement of unintended 
invention. 


“The Global Village” 


McLuhan’s view that electronic media are turning the world into a “global village” first appeared in The Gutenberg Galaxy 
(McLuhan 1962, cited under General Overviews), and resonated with the launch of Telstar, the first global telecommunications 
satellite, in July 1962. But notwithstanding the first transatlantic television connection provided by that satellite, there was little 
that was global or village-like—i.e., interactive—in media other than the telephone in 1962, and the phrase in retrospect 
became a pointer to would happen in the age of the Internet and social media in the 21st century, rather than a description of 
global media at the time, when television was primarily national not global, and one-way rather than interactive. McLuhan 
entitled one of his subsequently published co-written books War and Peace in the Global Village (McLuhan and Fiore 1968). 
The Global Village also served as the title of a co-written, posthumously published book, McLuhan and Powers 1989. The title 
continues to be used for books that address one aspect or another of the world community, like The Global Village Myth (Porter 
2015). 


McLuhan, Marshall, and Quentin Fiore. 1968. War and peace in the global village. New York: Bantam. 


Published at the height of the Vietnam War, McLuhan and his co-author seek to make sense of human military aggression as a 
product of the way media unbalance our sensory ratios. 


McLuhan, Marshall, and Bruce R. Powers. 1989. The global village: Transformations in world life and media in the 21st 
century. New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 


Ja 


Brings McLuhan’s “global village” forward to the 1980s, with a focus on cable television, satellites, and “video-related 
technologies.” 


Porter, Patrick. 2015. The global village myth: Distance, war, and the limits of power. Washington, DC: Georgetown 
Univ. Press. 


Argues not that the global village is a myth, but the view of the global village and a “shrinking world” as now overwhelmingly 
endangered by terrorism and cyber-hacking is a myth. Contends, to the contrary, that the global village can also provide 
opportunities and “space” for the expression of differences and freedom, as evidenced by the Arab Spring. 


“Hot and Cool” 


McLuhan adopted the phrase “hot and cool” from jazz music—in which big-band, loud arrangements with trumpets were called 
“hot jazz,” and softer, tinkling arrangements with clarinets and xylophones were called “cool jazz’—and applied it in 
Understanding Media (McLuhan 1964, cited under General Overviews) to a taxonomy of media and their impact. McLuhan 
held that “hot media,” which provided a lot of information and detail that washed over the consumer, were less involving than 
“cool media,” which presented less clear packages of information and invited participation. Thus, prose was hot and poetry 
cool, radio hot and the telephone cool, and motion pictures on the big screen hot in comparison to images and sounds on 
smaller, and at the time more blurry, black-and-white television. The distinction was misunderstood by many scholars—for 
example, Miller 1971 claims that McLuhan considered television “hot,” a mistake echoed by the fictional Columbia University 
professor encountered by Woody Allen on a movie line in his motion picture Annie Hall—and was inherently confusing 
inasmuch as cool television provided images and sound, in comparison to hot radio, which conveyed only sound (the 
distinction works best when applied to the same modality—radio hot and telephone cool as audio-only media). Nonetheless, 
McLuhan applied “hot and cool’ to politics, famously holding that John F. Kennedy triumphed over Richard M. Nixon in their 
1960 debate on cool television because Kennedy was cool and Nixon was hot—a conclusion supported by the finding that 
people who saw the debate on TV thought Kennedy did better, while people who heard the debate on radio thought Nixon 
prevailed (Katz and Feldman 2001). The phrase was so associated with McLuhan that Gerald Stearn titled his anthology of 
essays McLuhan: Hot and Cool (Stearn 1967, cited under Anthologies), and Anna and Robert Francoeur titled their study of 
changing sexual attitudes Hot & Coo/ Sex (Francoeur and Francoeur 1975). In motion pictures, in addition to Annie Hall, hot 
and cool figured prominently in Bedazzled (Donen 1967) and Haskell Wexler titled his cinema vérité movie about the 1968 
Democratic Convention Medium Cool (Wexler 1969). In the second decade of the 21st century, Levinson 2015 (cited under 
McLuhan and Social Media) employed hot and cool to explain the dynamics of Hillary Clinton and Donald Trump in the US 
2016 presidential election. 


Allen, Woody, dir. 1977. Annie Hall. United Artists. 


In this archetypal contemporary urban romance, Alvy (Woody Allen) and Annie (Diane Keaton) are waiting in line at a movie 


theater, and have to suffer overhearing a professor from Columbia University loudly discoursing, incorrectly, about McLuhan’s 
hot and cool. Unable to take this any longer, Allen pulls McLuhan into the scene, who coolly tells the professor, “You know 
nothing of my work. You mean my whole fallacy is wrong.” 


Donen, Stanley, dir. 1967. Bedazzled. Twentieth Century Fox. 


The lead character makes a Faustian deal with the Devil. In one of his wishes, he asks the Devil to make him a rock star like 
Elvis Presley. The Devil obliges, but the movie takes place in the late 1960s, when hot Elvis has been replaced by cool Mick 
Jagger, which makes the lead character’s joy short-lived. 


Francoeur, Anna K., and Robert T. Francoeur. 1975. Hot and cool sex. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 


Applies McLuhan’s “hot and cool” to an explication of changing sexual mores: “hot sex” describes traditional sexual attitudes, in 
which men impose their views on women and society, whereas in “cool sex,” brought forth in the sexual and women’s 
liberations of the 1960s, women and men are more equal, participatory partners in creation of sexual codes. 


Katz, Elihu, and Jacob J. Feldman. 2001. The debate in light of research. In The great debates: Kennedy vs. Nixon, 
1960. Edited by Sidney Krause. Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press. 


Although the findings presented in this extensive summary of surveys have been criticized as “anecdotal and impressionistic” 
by Vancil and Pendell 1987, anecdotal evidence can be valid, and the preponderance of scholarly opinion continues to support 
McLuhan’s “hot and cool” assessment of the classic debate. Essay and anthology originally published in 1962. 


Miller, Jonathan. 1971. Marshall McLuhan. New York: Viking. 


Part of Viking Press’s “Modern Masters” series, this book now serves as the classic misunderstanding of McLuhan. Following a 
disquisition on “the errors that arise from McLuhan’s technique,” Miller observes that “the term ‘hot,’ then, applies to those 
messages that have gaps in their information’—or precisely the opposite of what McLuhan meant—and concludes that 
“McLuhan himself often makes dubious and unreliable use” of the concept. 


Vancil, David L., and Sue D. Pendell. 1987. The myth of viewer-listener disagreement in the first Kennedy-Nixon 
debate. Central States Speech Journal 381.1: 16-27. 


Summarizes the studies and critiques the methodologies of studies that reported a majority of television viewers liked Kennedy 
and a majority of radio listeners liked Nixon in the first 1960 Kennedy-Nixon debate. Even if the methodologies were flawed, 
however, the authors do not explain why so many different studies reported similar results, and their conclusion that the only 
evidence left standing is “anecdotal” misses the point that anecdotal evidence can reflect the truth. 


Wexler, Haskell, dir. 1969. Medium cool. Paramount Pictures. 


A docudrama on the streets of Chicago during the tempestuous 1968 Democratic convention, which presents a provocative 
portrait of how the cool medium of television evokes hot participation. 


McLuhan in the 1970s 


McLuhan’s work in the 1970s was typified by co-written books such as McLuhan and Watson 1970 and McLuhan and Nevitt 
1972, individual articles published in influential scholarly journals, such as McLuhan 1976, and most importantly the “tetrad” or 
“laws of media” (McLuhan 1975, McLuhan 1977, both cited under “Tetrad”). 


McLuhan, Marshall. 1976. Inside on the outside: Or the spaced-out American. Journal of Communication 26.4: 46—53. 


In an age prior to cell phones, McLuhan argues that the telephone in the home, and the invitation and easy access it gives the 
outside world to us in our private dwelling where anyone can call us at any time, has turned our home into a public place. In 
contrast, a walk or drive outside enables us to be private, because we’re unreachable there by phone. 


McLuhan, Marshall, and Barrington Nevitt. 1972. Take today: The executive as dropout. New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich. 


Held by many—including McLuhan—to be the third most important work in his corpus (after Gutenberg Galaxy and 
Understanding Media, see General Overviews). Brings McLuhan’s approach and study of media to bear on the evolution of 
business. 


McLuhan, Marshall, and Wilfred Watson. 1970. From cliche to archetype. New York: Viking. 


A book devoted to the evolution of popular culture, seen through the lens of the proposition that if a cliché endures long 
enough, it will flip into an admired and influential archetype. This reversal or flip can be seen, in retrospect, as the fourth part of 
what McLuhan would later develop into the tetrad. 


McLuhan’s Intellectual Progeny 


Neil Postman launched the Media Ecology graduate program at New York University in 1971, based on McLuhan’s work. All of 
Postman’s books built on McLuhan, the most important of which is Postman 1985. Dissertations such as Nystrom 1973 and 
Meyrowitz 1985 were produced in the program, and developed McLuhan’s ideas in different ways. Postman became editor of 
et cetera in 1976, and transformed it into a journal devoted to McLuhan (e.g., McLuhan and Logan 1977). Walter Ong, a 
student of McLuhan’s at Saint Louis University in the early 1940s, began publishing a series of articles and books in the 1950s 
that complemented and expanded McLuhan’s work (see Ong 2012). At the University of Toronto, Derrick de Kerckhove 
became affiliated with the McLuhan Program in Culture and Technology in the 1970s, became its director in 1983, and later 
published de Kerckhove 1995. William Irwin Thompson drew upon McLuhan in Thompson 1971, as did Alvin Toffler in several 
best-selling books (e.g., Toffler 1970). 


de Kerckhove, Derrick. 1995. The skin of culture: Investigating the new electronic reality. Toronto: Somerville House. 


A wide-ranging application of McLuhan’s ideas to life at the end of the 20th century; most notable in its assessment of the 
impact of electronic media on the democratic process. 


McLuhan, Marshall, and Robert K. Logan. 1977. Alphabet, mother of invention. et cetera 34:373-383. 


Elaborating on The Gutenberg Galaxy (McLuhan 1962, cited under General Overviews), this essay details how the phonetic 
alphabet liberated the human intellect in powerful, unforeseen, and diverse ways. 


Meyrowitz, Joshua. 1985. No sense of place: The impact of electronic media on social behavior. New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 


Adapted from Meyrowitz’s PhD dissertation at New York University (1979). Combines the sociologist Erving Goffman’s “front 
region” (public) and “back region” (private) assessment of human behavior with McLuhan’s approach to media, and argues that 
media are creating “middle regions” in which the private lives of political leaders have become public. 


Nystrom, Christine L. 1973. Toward a science of media ecology: The formulation of integrated conceptual paradigms 
for the study of human communication systems. PhD diss., New York Univ. 


Sets out the fundamental principles of media ecology. McLuhan figures prominently, especially his notion that we focus on the 
content and ignore the media environments in which we become immersed. 


Ong, Walter. 2012. Orality and literacy: The technologizing of the word. 30th anniversary ed. New York: Routledge. 


Originally published in 1982. Examines the evolution, characteristics, and impact of media evolution from oral to written to 
printed to electronic modes, in a study that is both indebted to McLuhan and presented in a more traditionally scholarly and 
organized manner, which makes it more amenable to academic expectations. 


Postman, Neil. 1985. Amusing ourselves to death: Public discourse in the age of show business. New York: Viking. 


Argues that the entertainment media in which we are bathed teach us to be superficial and irrational, leading ultimately to a 
decline of traditional values. In effect, a McLuhanesque determinism, which, contrary to McLuhan’s insistence on taking no 
point of view, depicts our world of media, especially television, as leading to a collapse of civilization. 


Thompson, William Irwin. 1971. At the edge of history. New York: Harper & Row. 


A philosophic look at our technological age, which applies McLuhan, and connects him to Karl Marx and his analysis of 
economics and society. 


Toffler, Alvin. 1970. Future shock. New York: Random House. 


Best-selling, popular, but scholarly and erudite exposition of our rapid entrance into new technological environments, which 


builds upon McLuhan. 


“The Tetrad” 


The “tetrad,” or “laws of media,” was McLuhan’s attempt to systemically map out the effects and interrelationships of all 
technology, including media. McLuhan saw four such effects, arguing that every new technology (1) “amplifies” or “enhances” 
some aspect of human life, or, in the case of media, communication; (2) “obsolesces” an aspect that had previously been 
amplified; (3) “retrieves” a function that had previously been obsolesced; and (4) when pushed to its limits, “reverses” or “flips 
into” a new kind of technology that is both quite similar to and markedly different from the original. As an example, radio 
amplifies speech across great distance; obsolesces print, when radio replaces newspapers as a source of information; 
retrieves the in-person spoken word; and reverses into television, which is radio with pictures. And the tetrad continues with 
television, which amplifies sight-and-sound across great distance, obsolesces radio, retrieves interpersonal communication, 
and reverses into holography. On that last part of the television tetrad, we might say today that television also reverses into 
cable television, the Internet, and live streaming—which underscores that the tetrad is open to numerous interpretations, which 
is one of its strengths. In addition to the two seminal articles, McLuhan 1975 and McLuhan 1977, a conference devoted to the 
tetrad took place at Fairleigh Dickinson University in 1978 (where “tetradic wheels” were first discussed—see Curtis 1987). The 
tetrad was further explored in two posthumously published co-authored books in the 1980s, McLuhan and McLuhan 1988 and 
McLuhan and Powers 1989, and in other books not written by McLuhan in succeeding years (e.g., Curtis 1987 and Levinson 
1999). 


Curtis, James. 1987. Rock eras: Interpretations of music and society, 1954-1984. Bowling Green, OH: Bowling Green 
State Univ. Popular Press. 


Ja bt, 


Applies McLuhan’s tetrad and Levinson’s “wheels of tetradic evolution” (see Levinson 1999) to the evolution of popular music, 
from Bing Crosby, Frank Sinatra, and Elvis Presley, through the Beatles and the British Invasion, to Bruce Springsteen. 


Levinson, Paul. 1999. Digital McLuhan: A guide to the information millennium. New York: Routledge. 


Presents a theory of “tetradic spirals of evolution,” in which tetrads for media are attached in a spiral pattern, with the fourth 
part of a tetrad for any medium (e.g., radio “flips into” television) serving as the first part of the tetrad for its successor 
(television amplifies radio with moving images). 


McLuhan, Marshall. 1975. McLuhan’s laws of the media. Technology and Culture 16.1: 74-78. 


McLuhan’s first publication on the laws of the media, or tetrad, where he points out that that by “media,” he means much more 
than “communications media narrowly conceived.” In so doing, McLuhan continues his approach to media taken in McLuhan 
1964 (cited under General Overviews). 


McLuhan, Marshall. 1977. The laws of the media. et cetera 34:173-179. 


Tetrads on a variety of human inventions, ranging from the Xerox machine (“turns everyone into a publisher’) to Einsteinian 
relativity, with a preface by Paul Levinson which compares McLuhan’s four-part tetrad to Hegel’s three-part dialectic. 


McLuhan, Marshall, and Eric McLuhan. 1988. Laws of media: The new science. Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press. 


Useful for the large number of tetrads applied to diverse areas of human endeavor. 


McLuhan, Marshall, and Bruce R. Powers. 1989. The global village: Transformations in world life and media in the 21st 
century. New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 


Most of this book was co-written prior to McLuhan’s death, but it offers tetrads on several media that didn’t exist in McLuhan’s 
time, including cable television as a national medium, electronic fund transfer, and “global media networking.” 


McLuhan in the 1980s 


In addition to two co-written posthumously published books (McLuhan and McLuhan 1988, McLuhan and Powers 1989, both 
cited under “Tetrad”), several books and journals focused on McLuhan in the 1980s. The Journal of Communication devoted a 
special section of articles to McLuhan’s work in The Living McLuhan. Czitrom 1982 provides a history of communication with 
critical reference to McLuhan in its examination of broadcasting and the 1960s. Criticism of McLuhan continued with Winston 
1986 and its argument that the information revolution was “illusory.” Molinaro, et al. 1987 is a comprehensive compilation of 
McLuhan’s correspondence, and Marchand 1989 presents a detailed biography of McLuhan. The movie Videodrome 
(Cronenberg 1983) offered an at turns brilliant and beyond-the-pale McLuhan in its Dr. O’Blivion character. 


Cronenberg, David, dir. 1983. Videodrome. Universal Pictures. 


A cable television owner takes advice from the McLuhanesque Dr. O’Blivion, described in Lambertini 2012 (cited under 
McLuhan in the Digital Age on Nondigital Media) as “half-way between a madman and a much needed prophet.” 


Czitrom, Daniel J. 1982. Media and the American mind: From Morse to McLuhan. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina 
Press. 


A look at “new media” of the 19th and early 20th centuries—telegraph, motion pictures, and radio—from the vantage point of 
the heyday of television, with extensive reference to and criticism of McLuhan. 


The living McLuhan. 1981. Journal of Communication 31.3: 116-191. 


Special section, with essays by Walter Ong, James Carey, James Curtis, Thomas Cooper, Paul Levinson, Bruce Gronbeck, 
David Olsen, Bruce Powers, and Bruce Powers & Marshall McLuhan. Commissioned prior to McLuhan’s death at the end of 
1980, and published shortly thereafter, these essays serve as a snapshot of where McLuhan’s work stood in the world of 
informed scholarship at the end of his life, and how it would be developed in ensuing decades. 


Marchand, Philip. 1989. Marshall McLuhan: The medium and the messenger. New York: Ticknor & Fields. 


The first and still best biography of McLuhan, with in-depth assessment of his work and personal life, historically important 
details about how McLuhan came to develop and present his many ideas about the media, and how he responded to his 
Critics. 


Molinaro, Matie, Corrine McLuhan, and William Toye, eds. 1987. Letters of Marshall McLuhan. Toronto: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 


Meticulously researched and comprehensive compilation of letters from McLuhan to various correspondents, ranging from Ezra 
Pound to Canadian prime minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau. Of special interest are McLuhan’s letters to those who wrote about his 
work, including William Kuhns, Jonathan Miller, and Tom Wolfe. 


Winston, Brian. 1986. Misunderstanding media. Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univ. Press. 


Argues that media have less unintentional impact on our lives and society than McLuhan supposed, and that media are under 
our control, though McLuhan never explicitly claimed otherwise. 


McLuhan in the Digital Age 


Although personal computers were introduced in the late 1970s, the digital age didn’t really begin until the 1980s, a few years 
after McLuhan’s death on the last day of 1980, and scholars did not begin fully addressing it until the end of the 1980s and the 
beginning of 1990s. McLuhan and Powers 1989 (cited under “Tetrad”) had tetrads for electronic fund transfer and global 
networking; Wired, an early herald of the digital age, proclaimed McLuhan its “patron saint’ in its first issue (Wired 1993); 
Lapham 1994 states that “much of what McLuhan had to say makes a good deal more sense in 1994 than it did in 1964.” 
Levinson 1999 and Logan 2004 explicitly apply McLuhan’s thinking from the 1960s to the Internet and its early consequences 
at the end of the 20th century. The Media Ecology Association was founded in 1998 with a focus on McLuhan; it held its first 
conference at Fordham University in 2000 (Strate 2006), where the digital revolution was a topic of many of the presented 
papers. Gordon 1997 offers a retrospective biography of McLuhan, but Strate and Wachtel 2005 and Coupland 2010 bring their 
subject fully into the digital age. 


Coupland, Douglas. 2010. Marshall McLuhan: You know nothing of my work! New York: Atlas. 


Written as if McLuhan had access to the Internet, with a title taken from McLuhan’s response to the ignorant professor in 
Woody Allen’s Annie Hall (cited under “Hot and Cool”). 


Gordon, W. Terrence. 1997. Marshall McLuhan: Escape into understanding: A biography. New York: Basic Books. 


Good integration of McLuhan’s personal correspondence into biography. (See Molinaro, et al. 1987, cited under McLuhan in 
the 1980s for the actual correspondence.) 


Lapham, Lewis H. 1994. Introduction. In Understanding Media. MIT Press ed. By Marshall McLuhan, 11-22. Cambridge, 
MA: MIT. 


Published thirty years after the original publication of Understanding Media, Lapham reprises the importance of McLuhan’s 
work, and brings it to bear on MTV, CNN, Madonna, Oprah, Rush Limbaugh, and the very beginnings of the Internet. 


Levinson, Paul. 1999. Digital McLuhan: A guide to the information millennium. New York: Routledge. 


Applies thirteen of McLuhan’s key concepts to the early digital age—prior to the advent of social media—ranging from well- 
known constructs such as “the global village,” “hot and cool,” and “the medium is the message,” to lesser-known notions such 
as “light on light through, 
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centers everywhere margins nowhere,” and “acoustic space.” 


Logan, Robert K. 2004. The sixth language: Learning a living in the Internet Age. 2d ed. Caldwell, NJ: Blackburn. 


A look at McLuhan in the early digital age, with attention to his lessons for economics. In effect a continuation and update of 
McLuhan and Nevitt 1972 (cited under McLuhan in the 1970s). 


Strate, Lance. 2006. Echoes and reflections: On media ecology as a field of study. Cresskill, NJ: Hampton. 


McLuhan figures prominently in this survey and explication of the media ecology discipline. The notion of “media ecology” is 
implicit in Understanding Media (McLuhan 1964, cited under General Overviews), was adopted by Neil Postman as the name 
of the graduate program he founded at New York University in 1971, and is the name of the organization founded by Lance 
Strate (a graduate of Postman’s program) in 1998. 


Strate, Lance, and Edward Wachtel. 2005. The legacy of McLuhan. Cresskill, NJ: Hampton Press. 


Derived from a 1998 conference at Fordham University, with essays by Stephanie Gibson, Paul Levinson, and McLuhan’s PhD 
student Donald Theall that explicitly bring McLuhan into the digital age, and essays by twenty-four, others on diverse aspects of 
McLuhan’s work. 


Wired 1.1 (March-April 1993). 


In addition to naming McLuhan its “patron saint,” the first issue of Wired featured commentary about the digital revolution by 
Bruce Sterling, Stewart Brandt, and John Markoff, and an interview with Camille Paglia, all of whom can be seen as explicitly 
and implicitly indebted to McLuhan’s thinking in one way or another. 


McLuhan and Social Media 


The advent of Twitter and YouTube in 2006 completed the first rollout of social media begun a few years earlier with Facebook, 
and provided new opportunities for application of McLuhan’s work. Levinson 2015 brings McLuhan’s ideas to bear on the 
impact of Twitter, Kindle, and Snapchat. Leistner 2013 is a photo-book in McLuhanesque form and relates it to Tumblr as an 


embodiment of McLuhan’s style. The Journal of Visual Culture devoted a special issue to Understanding Media, and how it 
plays in the age of smartphones (Guins 2014). Hiebert 2014 provides a succinct summary of McLuhan’s relevance to 21st- 
century media. 


Guins, Raiford, ed. Special issue: Marshall McLuhan’s Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man @ 50. 2014. 
Journal of Visual Culture 13.1. 


Thirty essays that apply McLuhan to 21st-century media, with contributions by McLuhan scholars including Antonio Casilli, 
Richard Cavell, J. David Bolter, Derrick de Kerckhove, Gary Genesko, W. Terrence Gordon, Paolo Granata, Elena Lambertini, 
Paul Levinson, Peter Lunenfeld, Lev Manovich, Janine Marchessault, and Jussi Parikka. 


Hiebert, Paul. 2014. The medium is the message, 50 years later. Pacific Standard, 30 September. 


Clear summary of how McLuhan’s work in the 1960s holds up a half century after publication of Understanding Media 
(McLuhan 1964, cited under General Overviews), in our world of “selfies and social networks.” 


Leistner, Rita. 2013. Looking for Marshall McLuhan in Afghanistan. Bristol, UK: Intellect. 


An exploration via iPhone of the current war in Afghanistan, with McLuhan as an explicator or provider of context for every 
photo. One might say that Mathew Brady and his path-breaking battlefield photography was to the American Civil War as 
Leistner is to the war in Afghanistan. 


Levinson, Paul. 2015. McLuhan in an age of social media. White Plains, NY: Connected Editions. 


First published in 2015 and continuously updated. Applies McLuhan’s ideas toward an understanding of Twitter, Kindle, 
Snapchat, selfies, Periscope, the Arab Spring, the US presidential election of 2016, and fake news. 


McLuhan in the Digital Age on Nondigital Media 


In addition to demonstrating and further developing McLuhan’s relevance to understanding the new media of the late 20th and 
early 21st centuries, scholars and commentators continued to apply McLuhan’s ideas in their analyses of older media. Media 
analysts (e.g., O’Donnell 2015) employed “hot and cool” in their assessments of the US 2016 Presidential election campaign. 
Paul Grosswiler first demonstrated a connection between McLuhan and Karl Marx in Grosswiler 1998, and later assembled an 
anthology of essays, Grosswiler 2010 (cited under Anthologies), arguing that McLuhan was a critic of technological change. 
Shlain 1999 adopts McLuhan’s alphabetic determinism to explain the shifts in power between women and men throughout 
history. Cavell 2003 looks at McLuhan’s concept of “acoustic space”; Lambertini 2012 examines the “literary origins of media 
studies,” with an extensive focus on McLuhan, whose very first publications were in literary criticism (see McLuhan 1969 for 
examples from 20-30 years earlier, including essays about Joyce, Poe, and Pound); and Powe 2014 compares McLuhan to his 
University of Toronto colleague and sometime competitor Northrop Frye. Strate and Karasick 2014 is an anthology of poetry, 
fiction, and art inspired by McLuhan’s thinking, and the anthology Rogers, et al. 2015 (cited under Anthologies) explores 
McLuhan’s contribution to sundry fields, including education, urban studies, and religion. 


Cavell, Richard. 2003. McLuhan in space: A cultural geography. Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press. 


Examines and elaborates on McLuhan’s concept of “acoustic space,” in particular the impact that electronic media have upon 
our spatial relations, and the similarity of those new landscapes to environments of sound. (See Carpenter and McLuhan 1960, 
cited under Anthologies, for the origin of “acoustic space” in McLuhan’s work.) 


Grosswiler, Paul. 1998. The method is the message: Rethinking McLuhan through critical theory. Montreal: Black 
Rose Books. 


Building, in effect, on Thompson 1971 (cited under McLuhan’s Intellectual Progeny), Grosswiler demonstrates the connection 
between and compatibility of Marx’s and McLuhan’s ideas. (As a significant context, note that Wolfe 1965 [cited under 
McLuhan’s Legacy] leaves Marx off of his list of world-changing thinkers he sees as in league in importance with McLuhan.) 


Lambertini, Elena. 2012. Marshall McLuhan’s mosaic: Probing the literary origins of media studies. 4th ed. Toronto: 
Univ. of Toronto Press. 


In-depth analysis of McLuhan in the “humanist” tradition, with defense of his aphoristic method; assessment of his treatments 
of Ford Maddox Ford, Joyce, Pound, and Wyndham Lewis; and exegesis of the movie Videodrome (Cronenberg 1983, cited 
under McLuhan in the 1980s), featuring the fictional Dr. O’Blivion, a parody of McLuhan. 


McLuhan, Marshall. 1969. The interior landscape: The literary criticism of Marshall McLuhan. New York: McGraw-Hill. 


Before he was a media ecologist, McLuhan was a literary theorist, but he brought the same sensibility to his subject. This 
anthology offers a representative sampling of McLuhan’s literary essays, from the early 1940s through the late 1950s, on 
Joyce, Mallarmé, Dos Passos, Pound, Wyndham Lewis, Keats, Coleridge, Tennyson, Pope, and Poe—some of whom, like 
Poe, would figure in McLuhan’s later work (see McLuhan in the 1960s)—and as such provides an instructive tableau of things 
to come in McLuhan. 


O’Donnell, Lawrence. 2015. The Last Word with Lawrence O’Donnell NBC News.com, 22 October. 


Discusses, with specific reference to McLuhan 1964 (cited under General Overviews), how Hillary Clinton used “cool” 
techniques on television during the US 2016 Presidential campaign. 


Powe, B. W. 2014. Marshall McLuhan and Northrop Frye: Apocalypse and alchemy. Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press. 


Comparative biography and literary criticism of two Canadian thinkers. 


Shlain, Leonard. 1999. The alphabet versus the goddess: The Conflict between word and image. New York: Penguin. 


Building upon McLuhan’s focus on the revolutionary impact of the alphabet, Shlain considers how alphabetic literacy changed 
the “balance of power” between women and men in life and society. 


Strate, Lance, and Adeena Karasick, eds. 2014. The medium is the muse: Channeling Marshall McLuhan. Seattle, WA: 
NeoPoiesis. 


Twenty-nine writers, poets, and artists share examples of their work inspired by McLuhan. 


Conferences, Websites, Television, Movies 


Conferences were held all over the world on the centennial of McLuhan’s birth in 2011, from Barcelona to Buenos Aires, 
Brussels to Mexico City (see Pandilovski and Kohut 2015 for a representative publication of conference proceedings). National 
Public Radio in the United States provided extensive radio programming during the week of McLuhan’s birthday with its 
broadcast of “McLuhan at 100” (National Public Radio 2011). Figure/Ground is a website with interviews relevant to McLuhan 
and media studies, and the McLuhan Galaxy is an online “repository of McLuhan-related news.” Out of Orbit (Bessai 1999) is 
the first of several documentaries about McLuhan that followed in the 21st century. McLuhan’s ideas have continued to inhabit 
and inspire drama and comedy on television and in the movies. “The medium is the message” was mentioned in an episode of 
Mad Men (Weiner 2007), and the short movie Acoustic Space (Marinelli 2015) took its name from McLuhan’s concept of the 
acoustic environments that surround us. 


Bessai, Carl, dir. 1999. Out of orbit: The life and times of Marshall Mcluhan. TV documentary. Canadian Broadcast. 


A straightforward, informative documentary about McLuhan’s life and ideas. Best of its kind as an introduction to McLuhan. 


Figure/Ground. 


Interviews with dozens of McLuhan scholars and students, including many of the authors whose works appear in this 
bibliography. Site founded as a blog by Laureano Ralén. 


Marinelli, Anthony, dir. 2015. Acoustic space. Peregrine Films. 


In this short film, a witty couple talk it out at a restaurant table in New York, Woody Allen-style. The conversation mines the 
advantages and disadvantages of the smartphone era. 


McLuhan Galaxy. 


This blog by Alex Kuskis is a continuing, highly useful “repository of McLuhan-related news, conferences, events, books, 
articles, links,” to quote from the site’s apt self-description. 


National Public Radio. 2011. McLuhan at 100. To the Best of our Knowledge. National Public Radio, 22 July. 


Wide-ranging, in-depth interviews about McLuhan with Robert K. Logan, Douglas Coupland, and Paul Levinson. 


Pandilovski, Melentie, and Tom Kohut, eds. 2015. Marshall McLuhan & Vilém Flusser’s communication & aesthetic 
theories revisited. Winnipeg: Video Pool Media Arts Centre. 


Sixteen transcripts and essays based on a 2011 conference in Winnipeg, exploring topics ranging from “Occupy Wall Street in 
the Global Village” to “Mechanical Brides and Vampire Squids.” 


Weiner, Matthew, prod. 2007. Babylon. Mad Men, Episode 1.6. AMC-TV, 23 August. 


Acharacter makes apt mention of “the medium is the message,” in a conversation that takes place in the early 1960s. 


McLuhan’s Legacy 


McLuhan was called the “sage of Aquarius” at the end of that bygone age in the 1960s (Kuhns 1971), but Tom Wolfe thought 
McLuhan might reach further into the future: Wolfe 1965 places him in a league with Newton, Darwin, Freud, and Einstein. 
From the current vantage point, more than midway through the second decade of the 21st century, the preponderance of 
evidence suggests Wolfe may have been right. In addition to all the works cited under McLuhan in the Digital Age, McLuhan’s 
analyses and “probes” of media and the style of his approach continue to be applied and discussed, as in Miroshnichenko 
2016, Fisher 2016, and Strate 2016. In the decades after his passing, scholars have continued to adopt his methods and work 
to numerous topics, as in Shlain 1999 (cited under McLuhan in the Digital Age on Nondigital Media) and Leistner 2013 (cited 
under McLuhan and Social Media). McLuhan even continues as co-author of new, posthumously published books, like 
McLuhan and McLuhan 2011 and Logan and McLuhan 2016. And his style and ideas are so prominent in the public intellectual 
realm that the pope adapts “the medium is the message” (see Esteves 2016, cited under Medium is the Message), and 
Szewczyk 2016 describes the best-selling author Douglas Rushkoff as having a manner in “part Marshall McLuhan.” Indeed, in 
the middle of the second decade of the 21st century, McLuhan may be more prevalent as a guide to making sense of media 
and communication than at any time since the 1960s. 


Fisher, James. 2016. [Command-Shift-4] McLuhan. The Still Point Journal, 28 July. 


Quirky but useful assessment of McLuhan in the digital era, written in the style of McLuhan and Fiore 1967 (cited under 
McLuhan in the 1960s), and Coupland 2010 (cited under McLuhan in the Digital Age). 


Kuhns, William. 1971. The post-industrial prophets: Interpretations of technology. New York: Weybright and Talley. 


Insightful analysis and comparison of McLuhan, Lewis Mumford, Sigfried Giedion, Jacques Ellul, Norbert Wiener, Buckminster 
Fuller, and Harold Innis. 


Logan, Robert K., with Marshall McLuhan. 2016. The future of the library: From electric media to digital media. New 
York: Peter Lang. 


Originally written by McLuhan and Logan in the 1970s, with a tetrad on the library as an extension of human memory. 
Expanded in the 21st century by Logan with an examination of the library in the digital age. 


McLuhan, Marshall, and Eric McLuhan. 2011. Media and formal cause. Houston, TX: NeoPoiesis. 


A quartet of essays—two by Marshall McLuhan, one by Marshall McLuhan and Barrington Nevitt, one by Eric McLuhan—that 
explore how we can make sense of media by looking for their resemblances to the other media, or how they echo or rhyme 
with each other. This formal “cause” was first discussed by Aristotle—the second of his “four causes’—and is part of the basis 
of McLuhan’s tetrad (see: Tetrad”). 


Miroshnichenko, Andrey. 2016. Extrapolating on McLuhan: How media environments of the given, the represented, 
and the induced shape and reshape our sensorium. Philosophies 1.3: 170-189. 


Grounds McLuhan’s notion of “acoustic space” in biology and applies it to the evolution of media including virtual reality. 


Strate, Lance. 2016. Lance Strate on Marshall McLuhan. In Exploring the roots of digital and media literacy through 
personal narrative. Edited by Renee Hobbs, 49-65. Philadelphia: Temple Univ. Press. 


A media ecologist details how McLuhan’s writings were an inspiration for his lifework. 


Szewczyk, Stacey. March 2016. Douglas Rushkoff on Throwing Rocks at the Google Bus: How Growth Became the 
Enemy of Prosperity. Tech Times, 15 March. 


In this interview (with accompanying video) about his latest book, Rushkoff’s manner is appropriately described as “part 
Marshall McLuhan, part Woody Allen.” 


Wolfe, Tom. 1965. Suppose he is what he sounds like, the most important thinker since Newton, Darwin, Freud, 
Einstein, and Pavlov, what if he is right?. New York Herald Tribune, November. 


Avery well written, provocative essay, instrumental in establishing McLuhan as an iconic thinker about media and their impact. 
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